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Hans J. MorGENTHAU, now visiting associate professor of 


FOREIGN POLICY 
and PARTY POLITICS 


Mr. LassweELt: Do either of you really expect that the party 
conventions meeting in June will adopt platforms that are other 
than vague and evasive on foreign policy? 


Mr. Batt: Perhaps there is a better chance than ever before that 
the parties will be reasonably specific and forthright in stating their 
stands on foreign policy. However, they still will not be clear and 
specific enough to suit the needs of the moment. 


Mr. MorcentHav: Those platforms may be specific, but they 
will still be identical, and, therefore, they will not give the electorate 
an opportunity of making an intelligent choice between alternatives.’ 


Mr. LAsswELL: My guess is that we are going to hear a great 
deal about national sovereignty in this campaign and that we are 
going to hear a great deal about the long-run objectives and goals of 
foreign policy but not much about methods and techniques. 


Mr. Batt: That is right. We are all agreed that our permanent 
objective is a peaceful, stable world. Where the disagreement comes 


« The Gallup Poll, released on January 2, 1944, reported the results of a sur- 
vey among Republican voters on identical Republican-Democratic platforms on 
foreign policy. In answer to the question, “Do you think that both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats should take exactly the same stand for an active part in 
world affairs in their party platforms in 1944?” the attitude of Republican voters 
was as follows: Yes, 58 per cent; No, 21 per cent; and Undecided, 21 per cent. 
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is on the specific steps, and the timing of those steps, and immediate 
policy by which we achieve that objective. 


Mr. MorcGenTHAU: There are many people who are very much 
satisfied with this so-called “unity” in public opinion in regard to 
foreign affairs. We hear from almost every side the cry for national 
unity in foreign policy. 


Mr. LassweE Lt: It is extremely dangerous, it seems to me, to 
talk about unity in foreign policy in any other terms than in terms 
of a goal and objective. The function of political parties is to define 
differences of alternatives which lead up finally to a different 
achievement. 


Mr. BALL: That is right. We want to unite behind the foreign 
policy once it is decided, but let us have a free discussion of possible 
alternatives during this campaign. I remember, for instance, that 
we had a tremendous controversy in this country in 1941 on the 
Lend-Lease bill. Finally, it was passed by both houses of Congress, 
and, then, it was accepted by the country, and with the country 
uniting behind that policy the appropriations for it were passed al- 
most unanimously. 


Mr. Morcentuau: We should also not forget that there are 
different kinds of unity. There is unity in a dictatorship, for in- 
stance; there is unity on the basis of misinformation or ignorance; 
and there is also unity on the basis of intelligent discussion. This 
final type is a unity that I think we want to have. 


Mr. LasswELL: We are certainly against the unity of despotism. 


The University of Chicago RounD TaBLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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What we want here is a vigorous, challenging sense of the timing— 
how we get where we want to go. This is what disturbs me about the 
party platforms of this year: I just have no optimism whatsoever 
that we are going to get a very clear statement of what the national 
objectives, spelled out in terms that give people a genuine choice, 
can be and what the alternatives are. 


Mr. BALL: It is a very dangerous tendency for this country to 
appear to be united on something that we are not united on. The 
most dangerous possibility for the future of America would be to 
give the world and our Allies the impression that we are going to col- 
laborate effectively in maintaining peace after this war and, then, 
after the war to go nationalistic. That would make us hated. 


Mr. MorcentTHAu: That is an excellent point, Ball. We have a 
very good historic example of the catastrophic results of such phoney 
unity. Take the example of the party platforms of 1920 and the 
policy that actually followed them. 


Mr. LasswEtt: I certainly agree. I do not think that this nation 
fundamentally wants to engage in the international confidence 
game to establish this sphere of spurious unity and leaving every- 
body’s hands free to readjust American policy to fit whatever op- 
portunistic action appears to make sense. 


Mr. MorGentuHAu: There is, of course, another extreme which 
is equally dangerous. Instead of intelligent criticism and discussion 
of foreign affairs, there is the danger that we will get, as we have 
gotten so often in the past, partisan dissension. 


Mr. Batt: That is a real danger, and the people can avoid it only 
if they insist that both the candidates and the parties stick to major 
fundamental issues and speak clearly and forthrightly. 


Mr. LASswELL: Gentlemen, it seems to me that we have ar- 
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rived rather quickly at one basis of agreement today. We seem to be 
united in expecting that there will be a minimum of clearly defined 
alternatives with respect to foreign policy in the party platforms 
adopted this year. That, then, raises the question of what the 
parties should do about it. If the parties are not going to spell these 
out for us, what are the alternatives that the politicial parties ought 
to present for our consideration? I, therefore, suggest that we 
clarify for ourselves and for our listeners some of these major al- 
ternatives of foreign policy. 

I am going to suggest that we talk about them in four terms. 

The first alternative is: Let us have an international organiza- 
tion with power; the second alternative, let us talk about an in- 
ternational organization without power, like the League; the third 
alternative is that of great power alliances; and the fourth is nation- 
alism. 

Ball, I know perfectly well that your position on these matters 


is not unclear. 


Mr. Batt: No, I am for international organization with power. 
It seems to me that the relationships between the nations have been 
pulled so closely together by improved means of communications 
and transportation that we need a limited form of government on a 
world level to solve the problems that are facing us. 


Mr. Lasswe tt: All right, Ball, let me ask you some questions 
that will certainly put you, in a sense, on the spot. Do I understand 
that you mean, when you say that you are for international or- 
ganization with power, that you are entirely willing to have in- 
ternational organization in which America’s government may be 
voted down? 


Mr. Batt: Yes, if one believes in democracy, he must accept 
that concept of it. 


Mr. LassweELt: All right, let-me go even a step further and put 
this in the nastiest possible way I can think of. When you say you 
are for international organization with power, you are in effect 
stating that you are perfectly willing for Stalin and Churchill to 
vote down Roosevelt. 


Mr. BALL: Just wait a minute now. I do not believe in an in- 
ternational organization with three men running it. I believe in an 
international organization in which the people of the various na- 
tions have representation in rough proportion to their numbers and 
to their actual power in the world. In that kind of an organization 
in the limited field in which it has authority, a vote, say, of 60 per 
cent should be deciding. We should accept that as final. 


Mr. LassweEtt: That is clear enough. But let us consider this 
business of “limited” government—limited to what? 


Mr. BAtt: The essential field in which such a government must 
have jurisdiction is, first, the authority to settle political disputes 
between nations by peaceful means—by arbitration, mediation, 
adjudication—and, second, it must have the power and force at its 
command to stop future attempts at military aggression. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Then you want a true international police 


force. 


MR. Batt: Right. I do not think that it has to be so large in the 
beginning. We can have an international air force with a commit- 
ment of the member-nations to back up that force with their own 


national forces. 


Mr. MorcGEnTHAU: The question then arises of the case in which 
one powerful nation might be unwilling to back up the decision. 
Then you would have a war—a world war under another label. 
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Mr. Batt: That is right, but you cannot guarantee that any sys- 
tem will work. What I am saying is that that answer holds the best 
hope for peace in the world. 


Mr. LAssweEL: What you are convinced about, then, is that it is 
a good idea for the nations of the world to say: Let us have our 
sovereignty to set up a limited government with respect to certain 
special topics. 


Mr. Batt: I would not say “the nations”; I would say let the 
peoples of the world say that. 


Mr. LAsswELt: That is what you meant a moment ago, Ball, by 
emphasizing the fact that, after all, the people are the sovereignty 
in the country, is it not? 


Mr. BAtt: That is what it says in our Constitution. The federal 
government’s powers are strictly limited, and those not specifically 
given to the government are reserved to the people in the states. 


Mr. MorceEntHAv: In other words, you would make the same 
step from an international organization without power to one with 
power, as the American people made in the eighteenth century when 
they went from the Articles of Confederation to the arrangements 
under the present Constitution. 


Mr. Batt: That has been the evolution of government through- 
out civilized history. We started out with little villages—tribunal 
units of government. As means of communications developed, those 
were not sufficient to maintain order, and we, therefore, developed 
larger units of government until, finally, we came to the great na- 


tions of today. Now they are not big enough to do the job ade- 
quately. 


Mr. LassweELt: Ball, I was surprised to see that your colleague, 
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Taft, in the Senate, the other day, came out for what you are talking 
about. 


Mr. Batt: Senator Taft’s speech on the floor on the Connally 
resolution said that he believed that we must give some of our free- 
dom of action to an international organization in order to achieve 
peace. 


Mr. LAsswELL: This means, then, that, in a sense, this thing is 
getting above partisan controversy. That is, the issue of sovereignty 
is a dead herring when everybody is saying, ‘‘Well, let us have this 
conception of sovereignty in the full democratic sense.” 


Mr. Batt: Realistically, sovereignty is a dead herring, but, 
politically, I am afraid that it is not. Among the outstanding public 
figures who have spoken clearly and unequivocally on this issue— 
more of them have come out for this solution than for any other— 
are former Governor Stassen of Minnesota, Sumner Welles, former 
Undersecretary of State, the B.H, group in Congress..... 


Mr. LassweE.: What is the “B.H, group’’? 


Mr. Batt: That is about thirty or forty members that were in 
back of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution.? 


2 This resolution was originally introduced in the Senate on March 17, 1943, 
by Republican Senators Ball (Minn.) and Burton (Ohio) and Democratic Sen- 
ators Hatch (N.M.) and Hill (Ala.). The resolution says: 

“Resolved, That the Senate advises that the United States take the initiative 
in calling meetings of representatives of the United Nations for the purpose of 
forming an organization of the United Nations with specific and limited authori- 
ty: 

“‘(z) To assist in co-ordinating and fully utilizing the military and economic 
resources of all member nations in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 

(2) To establish temporary administrations for Axis-controlled areas of the 
world as these are occupied by the United Nations’ forces until such time as 
permanent governments can be established. 

(3) To.administer relief and assistance in economic rehabilitation in terri- 
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Mr. Morcentuau: On the other hand, the great majority of pub- 
lic speakers have not come out for anything in particular. I think 
that one is not too pessimistic when one says that there is little hope 
that in the near future such an international organization with 
power—such a limited international government in the true sense 
—will be established. 


Mr. Batt: It is true that a great many public figures are being 
very general and evasive on the issue, but the people have a right to 
demand that their public officials and men seeking public office to- 
day face this issue as courageously and forthrightly as they are ask- 
ing the ten million boys to face the bullets of the enemy today. 


Mr. LAsswELt: Ball, you have certainly clarified for us the very 
first alternative in front of us. You have done this with no ambiguity 
and no hedging in what you had to say about it. It seems to me that 
that clears the path for a somewhat less ambitious program. That is 
the second alternative. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: The international organization without 
power is, of course, intimately connected with our memory of the 
League of Nations, for the League of Nations was a most elaborate 
attempt at establishing an international organization without 


tories of member nations needing such aid and in Axis territory occupied by 
United Nations’ forces. 

(4) To establish procedures and machinery for peaceful settlements of dis- 
putes and disagreements between nations. 

“(5) To provide for the assembly and maintenance of a United Nations mili- 
tary force and to suppress by immediate use of such force any future attempt at 
military aggression by any Nation. 

“That the Senate further advises that any establishment of such United Na- 
tions organization provide machinery for its modification, for the delegation of 
additional specific and limited functions to such organization, and for admission 
of other nations to membership, and that member nations should commit them- 
selves to seek no territorial aggrandizement.” 
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power—that is to say, an international organization which had to 
rely in its policies exclusively upon the good will and the free co- 
operation of the member-states. 


MR. Batt: Yes, that is the League. All it had the power to do was 
to debate problems and to make recommendations to member- 
nations, like sanctions against Italy when she went into Ethiopia. 
The individual nations themselves decided whether they desired to 
follow the recommendations or not. 


Mr. LassweEL.: There is not much that is obscure about that 
alternative, and I think that that probably clears the path for con- 
sidering the one that a good many people today are talking about— 
that is to say, the policy of great power alliances. 


Mr. MorGentuHAv: Many people say that our first alternative— 
international organization with power—is unattainable at the pres- 
ent time; that the second alternative, international organization 
without power, has failed in the past. Therefore, they say, let us try 
something else. Mr. Walter Lippmann is probably the most compe- 


tent spokesman for this action.’ 


Mr. Lasswe tt: Let us spell out what is involved in this great 
power alliance and politics. What is involved here would be, let us 
say, that the United States and the Soviet Union and Great Britain 
and China would, in effect, agree upon spheres of influence. 


Mr. MorcEnTHAU: Certainly what you would have is a kind of 
international political cartel of gigantic dimensions. This cartel 
would do exactly the same thing that a great business cartel does 
within its sphere of action—divide the world into political markets, 
so to speak. 

2 See Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co., 1943). This book is condensed in the July, 1943, issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 


Mr. Batt: Hasn’t that been tried before in the ‘‘Unholy”’ Alliance 
and some others? 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: It has been tried, and it was not so unsuccess- 
ful for quite a number of decades. Of course, it failed at the end, but 
still it preserved peace—a peace for the world from 1815 to the 
Crimean War. 


Mr. LAssweELt: Ball, I am perfectly willing to venture the sug- 
gestion that there is not going to be any written alliance in any case 
in this country. 


Mr. Batt: I am afraid that a written military alliance with any 
power would not get one-third of the Senate vote—let alone the two- 
thirds necessary to ratify a treaty. 


Mr. LASswELL: Still, we could have an unwritten policy of con- 
cert with Russia and Great Britain. 


Mr. BALtt: Yes, we could, and that seems to be the direction in 
which this suggestion is moving. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Of course, what you would need is to separate 
the divisions of the world into spheres of influence and have an un- 
derstanding among the great powers as to where the respective 
spheres of influence would end. There, of course, you are confronted 
with a tremendous political problem. 


Mr. Batt: That is the point I was going to make. Deciding 
where those spheres end and begin is not going to be an easy prob- 
lem. Take the Pacific, the Mediterranean, or the Far East—we are 
all four in each of them, 


Mr. LasswELL: What that adds up to is this: Suppose we do 
decide that we want our sphere to extend out across the Pacific to 
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include all the islands that we reconquered from Japan. Then the 
question comes of whether we are going to be alert enough to keep 
control of our lines of communication at all times. 


Mr. MorceEntuau: Alliance policies, of course, require two 
things. First of all, they require permanent identity of interest 
among the participants in the alliance. In the second place, they re- 
quire military support of the alliance to the full extent of the alli- 
ance commitments, as Mr. Lippmann has very well pointed out. 


Mr. BALL: Doesn’t that mean certain things? Take this base 
thing specifically. If we hang onto these bases clear out into the Far 
Pacific after this war, we must recognize that those bases are not 
any better than the lines of communications that supply them. 
Therefore, if any potentially hostile power started building a base 
that menaced our line of communication, we would have to be pre- 
pared cold-bloodedly to go to war against that power right then and 
there and not wait. 


Mr. MorcEntTHAUv: Certainly, and, in order to make this policy 
successful, we would have to maintain a military establishment 
which, according to best knowledge, would be able to meet all exi- 
gencies. 


Mr. LasswE Lt: I would like to underline one of the implications 
of that for business in the modern world. After all, if you start on 
the assumption that the world is going to be run by a few dominant 
powers, you have to calculate their fitting relationships to one an- 
other constantly. There is not much chance, in that case, that the 
private investor is going to operate beyond his own frontiers. 


Mr. MorcEntHav: Certainly, there will be a complete relation- 
ship between political power and commercial expansion. 
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Mr. Batt: Doesn’t that mean that if we agree to limit our com- 
mercial activities abroad to a certain sphere, our government then 
must control pretty much our foreign trade and investment? It 
thus narrows by that much the area in which private enterprise 
operates, does it not? 


Mr. LasswELt: It certainly means that we would have to adopt 
the policy of the fortress of the United States, or the fortress of the 
Western Hemisphere, or the fortress of the Atlantic-Pacific, and 
adopt whatever measures which would make it possible to invest at 


this time our savings in that area. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I would not say that control by government 
is necessary in such a case; I would rather say that the government 
would have to limit the expansive tendencies of our trade in accord- 
ance with the political and military possibility. Automatically, no 
trader or industrialist would dare to invest his money beyond the 
limits of American political and military power. 


Mr. LasswELL: We have now sketched three of the possible 
alternatives. Morgenthau, I wish that you would mention the 
fourth one. We talked about it as nationalism, and I wish that you 
would distinguish that from this last one. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I do not think that we need to mention a 
great power alliance as nationalism. Nationalism is something else. 
Before, when we have had nationalism, we have had no previous 
understanding with regard to the extent of the sphere of influence. 
In other words, a nation expands into a kind of a free competitive 
system as far as it is able to go. 


Mr. Batt: Doesn’t this nationalism imply that we should try to 
become economically self-sufficient? After all, we do not want our 
supply of rubber cut off again, and so on. As I see the world today 
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and industry today, no nation has the resources to be economically 
self-sufficient. 


Mr. LasswELL: Ball, your second policy that we have been talk- 
ing about might also involve self-sufficiency. We might agree with 
our other great powers to limit ourselves to specific geographic 
regions. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But it seems to me that nationalism is more 
imperialism. In fact, in its context, it is about the same thing. It 
would not mean so much self-sufficiency as it would mean colonial 
imperialism, because a nation would have to acquire the sources of 
raw material which it thought would be needed in case of war. We 
see already today a manifestation of this tendency in the attempt 
to acquire Arabian oil for just this purpose. 


Mr. LAsswELL: We have now sketched four alternative funda- 
mental policies confronting the United States. We agreed at the 
very start, you will remember, that it was very unlikely that the 
political parties would be very definite in their recommendations to 
the electorate. We have gone far enough to specify four fundamental 
issues—four fundamental problems that stand before this country. 
Now, the problem is how we can tie the candidates down to these 


alternatives. 


Mr. MorGeEnTHAU: May I perhaps state, as an addition to our 
discussion on nationalism before we come to this point, that it seems 
to me that nationalism is simply isolationism in reverse. Both at- 
titudes start with the same assumption, that is—that we can act in 
this world with regard to no one else. 


Mr. LasswELL: Your remarks about that certainly indicate 
one of the concrete problems that arises the moment we begin to 
talk about the practical alternatives that we have been sketching. 
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What you are saying is that when you talk about the possible im- 
plications of nationalism, isolationism, and imperialism, you are 
trying to focus the attention of the discussion of concrete issues so 
that we can get some definitions and not simply what the alter- 
natives are. 


Mr. MorceENTHAU: Unfortunately, our discussion in public 
has largely centered upon the most general and ultimate aims of 
our foreign policy. However, when a concrete foreign policy is to be 
charted, we are not confronted with generalities, but we are con- 
fronted with concrete issues. For instance, the problem of Arabian 
oil, the acquisition of Pacific islands, and the problem of British 
imperialism in the Far East. Shall we underwrite it or disassociate 
ourselves from it? There is also the question of the relation between 
Russia and Great Britain in Europe—the problem of balance of 
power. What shall we do in regard to that? No intelligent discussion 
of any consequence has taken place in this country on the part of 
the different parties in the administration. 


Mr. BALL: The question we want to get to is what the people can 
.do about this. How can they force candidates and parties to be more 
forthright and specific as to where they stand, not on the ultimate 
objective, but on the means to achieve that objective and the tim- 
ing of it? 

I would say that our first two alternatives—international or- 
ganization with or without power—mean that we are headed in 
one general direction and that the second two—alliance and nation- 
alism—mean that we are headed in the other. In my opinion the 
first two hold by far the better chance for a lasting peace. 

The people can insist that their candidates for Congress and for 
President tell them specifically where they stand on those alter- 
native means of achieving our objective. 
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Mr. LasswELt: Concretely, if we agree that the national party 
platforms are not going to clarify this issue, that means that the 
job has to be done very largely in the congressional election. Would 
you agree with that? 


Mr. Batt: Yes, the important thing is to tie candidates down 
and to get them on the record. 


Mr. Morcentuau: The first thing that one would have to do is 
examine the records of the candidates so far as such records exist. 
Those records in many cases would be very revealing. 


Mr. LasswELL: Surely, but at the same time it seems to me that 
you have to step out of the political parties to a certain extent under 
present conditions. You have to make groups of civic parties look 
up all these details and factual information—how and when the 
candidates voted and what their records have been. Then, you have 
to go around and pester the candidates until you get some com- 


mitments out of them. 


Mr. BALL: It is axiomatic in politics that a candidate is going to 
pay more attention to delegates representing hundreds and or- 
ganizations representing several hundreds or thousands of voters 
than to one single voter. Therefore, get into a group to get action. 
However, too many of those groups have contented themselves 
with discussions and talking about issues rather than with action. 


Mr. LAsswELL: But you agree, do you not, Ball, that when 
William Allen White went to town on Lend-Lease it definitely did 
make a difference? 


Mr. BALL: White’s committee made a great difference in mobiliz- 
ing public opinion on that. Another example is the League of Wom- 
en Voters, which in many states sends questionnaires and delega- 
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tions to question candidates for Congress on their specific stand and 
then publicizes the answers. 


Mr. MorcEnTHav: It is true, however, what you said, Ball, that 
18 


the great majority of those groups which are interested in foreign 
affairs remain within the realm of mere academic discussion and the 
making of academic proposals for a better world. They issue pam- 
phlets and write magazine articles, but they do it without exerting 
any direct political pressure upon those in whose hands are the des- 
tinies of the American people. 


Mr. BALL: Of course, I would not argue with that. I think that 
the most effective way for any individual citizen of the United 
States to make his ideas on basic policies felt is for him or her to get 
active in party politics. It is true that independent voters ‘in the 
United States quite often swing elections, but they must choose be- 
tween candidates selected by the two great parties. If they want to 
play any part in the selection of those candidates or in determining 
the basic positions of the parties, the only way that they can do it is 
to get into the parties themselves—go to the precinct caucuses, 
the county conventions, the state and national conventions. I 
might add that public officials tend to listen much more to active 
party workers than to people who pride themselves upon being in- 
dependent. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I can easily imagine. 


Mr. LasswELt: It seems to me that you have hit there on some- 
thing terribly important, Ball, if we are going to move—and we are. 
If we are going to use all our political machinery, we have to get in 


there and slug. 


Mr. Batt: Democracy is on trial today, and it will meet this 
test only as the overwhelming majority of the people really become 
active in politics. 

Mr. MorcenTuau: We have so far spoken only of the influence 
that the independent voter can exert upon the parties themselves, 
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but it seems to me that a much more important and practical pur- 
pose is the influence the independent voter should exercise upon the 
administration in power, which, after all, makes foreign policy at the 
present time. Here the history of the past week has given us a good 
example of how effective such pressure can be. 


Mr. LAsswELt: I would like to draw this discussion together. 
We have been in a very high measure of agreement that in this na- 
tional election year, in spite of its great importance, the parties are 
not likely to define specific alternative policies. What should the 
parties do about it? That is the question that we have asked our- 
selves, and we have outlined four major lines of policy available to 
the American people. We have said, first, that we can choose in- 
ternational organization with power; second, that we can choose 
international organization without power, like the League; or we 
can choose great power alliances written or unwritten; or we can 
choose nationalism. 

I think that these are the great four alternatives that the people 
of this country have in front of them. By all the methods which are 
available to us, we, as American voters, must undertake to use 1944 
party politics to avoid losing the peace. 


The RounpD TaBLeE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


tify 


. Do you think that the major political parties will take a definite 
stand on foreign policy? Do you agree that it is desirable that 
their platforms be very specific on means and techniques as well 
as long-range goals for achieving world peace? How can the voter 
express his opinion on foreign policy? 


. For what policies do you believe that the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties stand? Would you favor the adoption of identi- 
cal statements on foreign policy in the platforms of the two par- 
ties? How would such a plank be stated, if you favor it? What 
are the arguments against such action? 


. In your opinion what should be the aims of the foreign policy of 
the United States? Should the national self-interest be the aim of 
American foreign policy? To what extent must the national self- 
interest be made compatible with the interests of other nations? 


. What, in your opinion, are the lessons of the war with regard to 
America’s place in the world? What has been learned about the 
causes and forces that have drawn America into two wars in one 
generation? Would a world of democratic states necessarily be 
peaceful? 


. In what way is the conduct of foreign relations a different thing 
from the politics of domestic issues? Has public opinion the same 
opportunity for leadership on foreign-policy issues that it ex- 
ercises on domestic issues? 


. To what degree can foreign policy be controlled democratically? 
What forces in the United States determine American foreign 
policy? Are the American people today taking an active part in 
shaping foreign policy? How can they take such a part? How can 
democracy function more effectively in clarifying foreign policy? 


. Discuss the four alternative steps that the United States may 
take in future foreign relations, as outlined by today’s partici- 
pants: (a) joining an international organization with power; (0) 
joining an international organization without power, such as a 
League of Nations; (c) participating in a great power alliance; 
(d) pursuing a nationalistic policy. Which alternative do you 
favor as the basis of our foreign policy? Why? Are we following 
it now? 
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to stop and that America must begin work now to win the peace. 

, “Your Move, Mister President,” Saturday Evening Post, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1944. Argues that, in order to assure American participation in 
an international collective security system, the President must let Congress 
and the American people know what is going on and allow them to partic- 
ipate now as the patterns and plans are being set. 

CorBETT, P. E., Post-war Worlds. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
An appraisal of proposals for international cooperation. 

DENNISON, ELeanor E., The Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 1942. How this committee 
is organized, how it operates, and what influence it has exercised on Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Doman, Nicuotas, The Coming Age of World Control. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1942. Wants a universal system of democratic control established 
in which individual states surrender their sovereignty. 


GELBER, LIONEL, Peace by Power. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. An expression of the doctrine that only power can impose and main- 
tain peace. 

“Have We a Foreign Policy?” New Republic, February 21, 1944. 


HERRING, E. PENDLETON, Presidential Leadership. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1940. An analysis of the political relations of Congress and the 
President. 

Hocxinc, WItii1aM Ernest, “America’s World Purpose,” Life, April 17, 
1944. Declares that, in seeking a foreign policy, America is being danger- 
ously misled by discord among “the prophets” and that confidence in 
America’s special character and mission must be recovered to find a posi- 
tive policy. 

Hort, W. Stu, Treaties Defeated by the Senate. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1933. A study of the struggle between President and Senate 
over the conduct of foreign relations. 

HULL, CorbELL, “Our Foreign Policy,” Vital Speeches, April 15, 1944. 
Outlines the present United States foreign policy. 

, “Our Foreign Policy in the Framework of Our National Interest,” 

ibid., October 1, 1943. States the record and aims of American diplomacy. 


“Hull’s Speech Attempts To Divorce Politics from Our Foreign Policy,” 
Newsweek, April 17, 1944. 


Jounson, WALTER, “Senatorial Strategy, 1919-20: Will It Be Repeated?” 
Antioch Review, winter, 1943. A discussion of the fate of the Versailles 
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Treaty, in which the League of Nations was incorporated, in the United 
States Senate after World War I. 

Jones, J. M., “A Modern Foreign Policy,” Fortune, August, 1943. Says 
that the first essential is responsibility to the source of power, which in the 
Umited States is the American people. 

KEYERLEBER, Kart, ‘“‘G.O.P.—New Blood and Old Horizons,” Current 
History, November, 1943. Argues that the fact that certain young Re- 
publicans are building a new party attitude on foreign policy gives hope 
that this war will not be followed by a bitter political quarrel over participa- 
tion in world collective security. 

Kircuwevy, FrepA, “A Crisis of Confidence,” Nation, March 18, 10944. 
Says crisis in foreign policy is a crisis in the political warfare that has been 
waged so far “‘ineptly and reluctantly.” 

“Laying Groundwork for Peace,” United States News, April 28, 1944. A 
discussion of the Administration’s efforts to fit United States aims into 
international peace and the relation of Republicans to the making of such 
plans. 

McCiure, WALLACE, International Executive Agreements. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. An authoritative study of the rise in 
importance, number, and scope of presidential executive agreements. 

Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-41. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1942. An introduction to a 
collection of documents concerning United States foreign relations. 

“Shifts in World Power: Where the Balance Will Lie,’ United States 
News, April 28, 1944. 

SmitH, Kincspury, “Our Foreign Policy Goes Realistic,” American 
Mercury, December, 1943. Claims that a new American peace plan based 
upon “realism” rather than “idealism” is emerging in Washington. 

Tart, Ropert A., “A 1944 Program for the Republicans,” Saturday 
Evening Post, December 11, 1943. Maintains that there is no great differ- 
ence tn the international policies of the two major political parties and says, 
therefore, that the real issues are domestic. 

Taytor, Henry J., ‘“Boondoggling on a Global Basis,” Reader’s Digest, 
August, 1943. Says that American policy of exaggerated internationalism 
is as dangerous and destructive as narrow 1solationism. 

Wattace, Henry A., The Century of the Common Man. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1943. Statements of the author’s position and views on 
American foreign policy. 

WELLES, SUMNER, The World of the Four Freedoms. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. The former Undersecretary of State lays down 
certain guiding principles for American foreign policy. 

WILLKIE, WENDELL, “‘The Functions of a Political Party,” Vital Speeches, 
April 1, 1944. 

, “Our Task,” ibid., November 1, 1943. Discusses the problems 

facing the Republican party. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 


RounpD TABLE audience on “American Policy toward the Far East,” 


broadcast April 16, 1944. 


Need Such Information 


May I express my interest in your 
program today on U.S. foreign policy 
in the Far East. I only wish that you 
had had more time to discuss our 
problems there at greater length. The 
American people desperately need 
such information as you brought out 
in your discussion. I want to “fur- 
ther the cause” by giving copies of 
your broadcast to certain of my 
friends. I myself was born and 
brought up in China and, conse- 
quently, have not only a personal in- 
terest in the Chinese but a concern 
over the lack of intelligent American 
thought regarding China, Japan, and 
Russia.—A listener from South Euclid, 
Ohio. 


* 


Learn Some History First 


If Will Rogers had heard you to- 
night on your talk on China, he would 
have said: ““Why can’t we get some 
men with horse sense?” Really you 
should be ashamed to have men with 
such opinions on the University of 
Chicago Rounp TABLE. Before you 
talk again, please learn some history. 
—A listener from Waterloo, Illinois. 
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Provokes Thought 


I would like a copy of the discus- 
sion heard on the RouND TABLE yes- 
terday. I heard the program and en- 
joyed it very much, and I would like 
to study the material further. I think 
that your program provokes much 
thought, and I know that I am not 
original in this opinion of your pro- 
gram.—A_ listener from Patterson 
Field, Ohio. 


* 
One of the Finest 


To my mind your discussion on the 
Far East was one of the finest I have 
ever heard from your group. I have 
long wished that your radio time 
might be doubled to provide for less 
hurried discussion. I find it satisfying 
that you limit yourselves to the de- 
liberations of informed persons in- 
stead of confusing the issues from 
stray questions.—A listener from Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts. 


* 


We Have Let China Down 


Isn’t it true that we are fighting 
this war to keep British imperialism 


intact and that we are sinfully sacri- 
ficing our American boys for that pur- 
pose? It does not require a college edu- 
cation to see plainly that we have let 
China down—spiritually and physi- 
cally. Chiang Kai-shek has tried to co- 
operate with us in fighting Japan (that 
is, the military and industrial groups 
of Japan), but our dishonest actions 
make us heart-sick. At least our ene- 
mies don’t deceive us with their evil 
intentions. We are grateful to you for 
presenting to us these forums, and we 
wish to thank the gentlemen on the 
forum today for their constructive 
and informative discussion.—A listen- 
er from Tacoma, Washington. 


*K 


Disappointing 

This morning’s broadcast was dis- 
appointing to me in that the speakers 
seemed to skirt around the basic ques- 
tions and not to face them. I believe 
that we should not try to break down 
the Japanese faith in the Emperor as 
the head of their religion but that we 
should insist upon a complete separa- 
tion of the Shinto religion and the 
state—as was made in England be- 
tween the church and state. I feel that 
the most important thing is to destroy 
completely the power of the feudal 
families and make it possible for the 
common people to own land as we do 


in this country and allow them to vote. 
That, in itself, will bring about a revo- 
lution of some sort in Japan and will 
give the middle class and others who 
want a democratic government the 
opportunity to bring about that end. 
—A listener from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
* 


Thought-provoking 


Yesterday’s program about our 
Far Eastern policy was very thought- 
provoking. It seemed to me that there 
was some honest expression pointing 
to postwar “‘reefs” unless our politi- 
cians have a different aim for guiding 
this nation than vote-getting. Why is 
it that we cannot seem to have a de- 
cent policy in connection with our re- 
lations with the rest of the world?— 
A listener from Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. 
* 


A Burning Question 


I think that we should have more 
discussions in the future on the Far 
East. The “Jap”? question will be a 
burning one after this war, and noth- 
ing that anyone will say to alleviate 
the situation will dislodge from the 
minds of the people on the Pacific 
Coast the fear and distrust which the 
presence of the Japanese will engender. 
—A listener from Seattle, Washington. 


La 
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